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monarchy. There is nothing inconceivable, though
there would be something anomalous, in such a policy.
Anton Menger, a modern German Socialist writer of an
advanced type, thinks that the government of his ideal
State may be entrusted to a weak hereditary monarch
rather than to a republican president.1 This, however,
was not the view of the French Socialists under the
government of Louis Philippe. They tended to be re-
publican because they were aware that no pressure
could wring a scheme of socialism out of a selfish bour-
geois government. Thus the idea of the Republic
began to acquire a new content and significance. In-
dividualists of the old school, who believed in the
Republic, either because their fathers had fought for the
Revolution, or because the Republic was associated in
their minds with military glory and expansion, no longer
held the monopoly of that political faith. A new gene-
ration had arisen, who worked for the Republic, not
on the ground of what it had done in the past, but in
the expectation of what it might do in the future.
They did not want the old Republic; they wanted La
Republique sociale, with established economic security
for every workman in the State.

The two charges which John Stuart Mill brought
against the government of Louis Philippe have never
been disproved or shaken. First, it was " a govern-
ment wholly without the spirit of improvement/' and
second, " it wrought almost exclusively through the
meaner and more selfish impulses of mankind/' It
was stationary and it was corrupt. In a nation of
thirty-four millions it was content that the Chamber of
Deputies should rest upon an electorate of a quarter of
a million votes, and that electors and deputies alike
should be subject to every form of official pressure and